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A REVIEW OF PRAGMATISM ASA THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE 1 

IN preparing this paper I have become aware in myself of a 
certain habit of mind. It has arisen, I imagine, from re- 
peated attempts to clarify obscure issues in lecturing to students: 
but whatever its psychological source, it seems worth while to de- 
scribe it for the light which it throws upon the theory of knowledge 
to which I shall be more or less explicitly appealing in my criticism 
of pragmatism. I find myself attempting to demonstrate, in the 
sense of showing or making to appear. Philosophical topics, to be 
sure, do not readily lend themselves to this mode of treatment ; never- 
theless I find myself imagining that the object of inquiry may some- 
how be set down between my hearers and myself where we can 
survey it together and perhaps eventually agree because we are both 
looking at the same thing. In other words, I always try to simulate 
the presence of the experience to which the problem refers. The 
present task, involving both my readers and myself, would thus seem 
to me to be the joint examination of a complex but familiar experi- 
ence wherein Messrs. James, Schiller, Dewey et al. have found certain 
elements and relations which they take to be highly significant, and 

1 In making this study of pragmatism, I have relied mainly on the following 
sources: William James: 'Humanism and Truth,' Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII.; 
' Pragmatism's Conception of Truth,' this Journal, Vol. IV., p. 141 ; ' A Defense 
of Pragmatism,' Popular Science Monthly, Vol. LXX., Nos. 3 and 4. Schiller: 
' Humanism ' ; ' In Defense of Humanism,' Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII. John Dewey : 
'Logical Studies'; 'The Reflex Arc Concept,' Psychological Review, Vol. III.; 
'The Experimental Theory of Knowledge,' Mind, N. S., Vol. XV. A. W. Moore: 
'Existence, Meaning and Reality in Locke's Essay,' University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications ; ' The Functional versus the Representational Theories 
of Knowledge in Locke's Essay,' University of Chicago Contributions to Philos- 
ophy. G. H. Mead: 'The Definition of the Psychical,' University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications. H. H. Bawden : ' The Functional View of the Relation 
between the Psychical and the Physical,' Philosophical Review, Vol. XI. ; ' The 
Functional Theory of Parallelism,' Philosophical Review, Vol. XII.; 'The 
Meaning of the Psychical from the Point of View of the Functional Psychology,' 
Philosophical Reviexv, Vol. XIII. 
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which they have more or less consistently and intelligibly described 
in their theory of truth. Does the same experience reveal to us 
what it has revealed to the pragmatist? Will what the pragmatist 
sees there stand the light of renewed examination; will it resolve 
itself into something else, or will it vanish away like a ghost at the 
approach of dawn? Is pragmatism a reality, an illusion or a hal- 
lucination? In thus formulating the question I am supposing that 
truth is discovered and critically inspected experience ; that to know 
is to see, whether with the bodily eye or with the eye of the soul; 
and that knowledge is perfected when the idea coincides with its 
object in direct apprehension. "Whatever the outcome of our inquiry, 
there is a certain immediate advantage in the use of this method; 
for it makes negative criticism impossible. If we are unable to con- 
firm the finding of the pragmatists, it must be because we have found 
something else. 

If pragmatism is to be examined in the manner which I have 
indicated, it is necessary that we should first discover its locus in 
experience. What is pragmatism a description of, or a theory about? 
Now it is entirely clear that pragmatism is not, primarily, at 
least, a theory of reality, but a theory of knowledge. The term 
truth is here used as qualifying thought rather than being. 
At the very outset there is danger of confusion because of the 
ambiguity of such a term as truth. It is of the very nature of 
knowledge that at the point where it is true it sustains relations 
of peculiar intimacy with being. It is both true for a knower and 
true of being. Indeed, the same ambiguity attaches to the term 
knowledge, for knowledge is not held to be really knowledge until 
it is true. But it is clear that the pragmatist arrives at what he 
calls truth by following the series of thought rather than the series 
of being. There is a stage in thought at which the thinker possesses 
the assurance of truth, after the raising of some question, the trial 
of alternatives and the affirmation of some one of them. The thinker 
at length believes or makes up his mind; and in this experience 
thought is concluded. The enterprise is finished, and the activity 
suspended, even though at some later time the thinker may be com- 
pelled to judge retrospectively that he was in error. "What we 
want," says Professor Dewey, "is something that takes itself as 
knowledge, rightly or wrongly." 2 Since, then, the truth which 
the pragmatist is talking about is the concluding phase of thought, 
we may properly refer his description to the experience of arriving 
at belief. This may be said to be the locus of pragmatism ; and in 
examining this experience we ought either to see what the pragma- 
tist sees or something which accounts for it while correcting it or 

2 'The Experimental Theory of Knowledge,' Mind, N. S., Vol. XV., p. 20. 
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replacing it. I have found the pragmatist's description of the 
thought-process highly obscure, but shall venture a brief preliminary 
outline of what I have been able to understand and verify for myself. 
He marks in the first place what we may call a prediscursive ex- 
perience wherein knowledge and its object are not as yet distin- 
guished. In this experience the controlling principles are practical. 
Life is going on, consisting in attitudes appropriately expressing 
desires and purposes. The organism is herein well adapted to its 
environment ; it possesses sufficient familiarity with the environment 
to run smoothly and act unhesitatingly. But there now appears a 
new phase of experience in which the properly cognitive situation 
stands revealed. The transition is described by Professor Dewey 
as 'a disintegration of coordination,' by Professor Moore as an 'in- 
terruption in the continuity of habit' and by Professor Bawden as 
a condition of 'tension.' This, as I understand it, is the state of 
thought as that arises in the course of conduct. A situation puzzles 
me, and I require so to conceive it as to be enabled to resume my 
action. Such a moment is analyzable into the following factors : 

1. Reality, or Beliefs already Fixed.— This element of experience 
is the object (this term now appearing for the first time) in so far 
as already known. The pragmatists would seem to disagree among 
themselves as to whether sensation belongs to this category or to the 
next. Let us designate this factor of the situation by the letter M. 

2. The Object as Problematic. — This is the disturbing factor, 
consisting in a sensation as yet unresolved, or in a general discord 
which makes the situation practically unworkable. Let us designate 
this factor as x. 

3. Ideas, or, to quote Professor Moore's phrase, 'Instruments of 
Reconstruction.' These elements, which we may designate as a', b', 
c', are tentative interpretations of x, and mark the period of delibera- 
tive hesitation. 

4. The Noetic Interest.— Herein appears for the first time the 
subject or the knower himself, experienced as a particular need 
actively attempting to relieve itself. Let us designate this as S. S 
is not to be identified through its content so much as through its 
'polar' relation to 0. 

The interest S will be realized when, x having been assimilated 
to M, conduct is resumed and experience enters upon a postdiscur- 
sive immediacy. The resolution of the situation will take place in 
something like the following manner. S projects judgments x is a', 
x is b', x is c', etc. Of these x is a' alone proves compatible with M. 
In the selected affirmation x is a, a' loses its ideal status and be- 
comes homogeneous with M, but at this point M + a, or object 
believed, loses its objectivity or difference from S, and the cognitive 
experience is replaced by the normal practical immediacy. 
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Now, the locus of truth, as the pragmatist describes it, is the 
point at which this complex cognitive structure begins to collapse 
or shut up. Some such process indubitably occurs, and the pragma- 
tist is correct in directing our attention to its critical moment. The 
locus of true knowledge is doubtless at the point of transition from 
discursive to immediate experience. But what in this moment con- 
stitutes its truth? To answer that question correctly is to answer 
the question which pragmatism, as a theory of truth, explicitly 
raises. Unfortunately, the answer of the pragmatist is not clear or 
unequivocal. Indeed, there seem to be many answers which are not 
reciprocally necessary, if, indeed, they are compatible. To the end 
of clarifying the issue I shall from this point forth discuss seven 
distinct propositions, all of which refer directly or indirectly to the 
situation just described, and all of which are to be found in the 
current writings of the pragmatists. 3 Some of these propositions 
seem to me to be a correct reading of the situation, others not. 
Whether pragmatism requires that they shall all be true or can 
identify itself with some of them, I shall leave it to the reader to 
conclude. 

I. Truth in Knowledge is always Relative to a Particular Inten- 
tion. The pragmatist together with the idealist has done well to 
insist upon this proposition. The truth or falsity of any judgment 
depends, as every one will readily agree, upon what is meant. No 
one attempts either to verify or to refute any conclusion until one has 
identified its reference. One can always escape a specific charge 
of error by saying, 'I did not mean that.' One who does not mean 
anything or who can not distinguish what one means from what one 
does not mean, may from the critical point of view be disregarded 
entirely. However, it is important to guard this generalization. 
The truth or error of knowledge is relative to an intention to know 
some one thing rather than some other thing, to know x rather than 
y, and not upon an intention to put the knowledge to some use. 
Thus, I may intend to vote for the man with the cleanest record, and 
proceed to discover him ; but it is the latter intention alone, the inten- 
tion to discover that one among the candidates who has the cleanest 
record, to which my ensuing belief is relative as respects its truth or 
error. It is clear that the truth or error of one's judgment depends 
upon what one wants to know, but there is no ground for saying 
that it depends upon what one wishes to do with the knowledge when 
one gets it. One may always reserve beliefs for subsequent uses that 

3 Three of these propositions will be examined in the present paper, and the 
others in a paper entitled ' A Review of Pragmatism as a Philosophical General- 
ization ' — to appear in a later number of this <jocbnal. 
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at the time of their formation are highly problematic. It may be 
true that one always wants knowledge for some other than cognitive 
purpose, but such ulterior purposes, vague and tentative as they are, 
clearly have nothing to do with that specific intention upon which 
the proof of a judgment turns. 

We may follow the pragmatist, then, so far as to agree that the 
truth or error of a judgment involves reference to the particular 
situation in which it arises. The truth or falsity of the judgment 
x is a could not be proved by any knower who was not in possession 
of x. There is still, it is true, a very significant question which the 
pragmatist has not clearly answered. How is an intention to be 
identified? How is the question 'What is xV to be distinguished 
from the question 'What is yV Questions can not be identified 
merely through identifying the thinker, for the same thinker may ask 
many questions, and many thinkers may ask the same question. Re- 
verting to the general thought process as described above, I can find 
no answer to this question unless we are willing to designate the in- 
tention by its real content. I find that an intention to know some 
particular thing is identified only through that particular thing 
which one intends to know. In other words, a problematic x can 
be distinguished from a problematic y only so far as x has a being, 
or real quality, different from that of y. In this case, then, x in 
the above analysis must always be homogeneous with M, except as 
respects clearness or adequacy. The significance of this will, I 
trust, appear later. There is a certain verification of it in the fact 
that whenever we are in doubt as to our cognitive intention, we deal 
with experience as realistically as possible. I can best indicate to 
you what I am thinking about by pointing to the thing itself or 
setting it down between us. 

II. The Proof of Knowledge Must be Contained in the Process or 
State of Knowledge. Professor James says : " Is it not obvious that 
even though there be . . . absolute sailing directions in the shape of 
prehuman standards of truth that we ought to follow, the only 
guarantee that we shall in fact follow them lies in our human equip- 
ment? The ought would be a brutum fulmen unless there were a 
felt grain inside of our experience that conspired. ' '* Although this 
is an important and far-reaching proposition, I do not hesitate to 
accept it ; for it appears to me to be self-evident. It means, for our 
purposes, that all the elements for the proof of knowledge must be 
contained within the thought process itself, as analyzed above. The 
guarantee of knowledge as true can not consist in any ab extra veri- 
fication. If I am to know at all, I must be cognitively self-sufficient. 

4 ' Humanism and Truth/ Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII., pp. 464-465. 
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The verification of my knowledge must be internal, an experienced 
relation between my intention and my progressive enlightenment. 
All of the elements which enter into my conviction of truth must be 
elements of my own experience. I can be convicted of error only 
through being led to correct my own initial experience in the light 
of my own wider experience. To suppose the contrary is equivalent 
to declaring of every particular state of knowledge that in itself it 
is not true knowledge. Even if we prefer to conceive of one abso- 
lute knower as alone typical, we must suppose even such a knower 
to rely upon his own internal conviction, even for the knowledge of 
his own finality. If the absolute is to know that he is absolute, 
the proof of it must lie among the elements of his own experience. 
But if we thus restrict knowledge to the absolute knower, we involve 
ourselves in a predicament as embarrassing as it is unnecessary. For 
it would then follow that only an absolute knower could know that 
there is an absolute knower. Indeed, such a proposition as is in- 
volved in the judgment 'I know that only God knows' (equivalent to 
' I know that I can not know ' ) is a flat contradiction. We can not even 
attribute to an absolute knower any superior qualifications for knowl- 
edge except such as arise from a completer experience of the par- 
ticular things which he proposes to know; and similarly the suffi- 
ciency of my own experience will always be determined by the degree 
to which I have covered the particular things which I propose to 
know. There is no virtue in irrelevant experience, no matter how 
widely it may be extended. The way to adequate knowledge is not 
the general increase of experience, but close application to the matter 
in hand. "We conclude, therefore, that if knowledge is not to be 
pronounced absurd a priori, the so-called finite or human knower 
must glean truth out of his own experience; must, in short, find 
among the elements embraced in the cognitive experience as above 
analyzed the certification of his own knowledge. 5 This is, of course, 
far from saying that the proof of truth must be referred to the 
caprice of the individual, for among the elements contained in the 
individual experience are certain elements which possess the status 
of reality or being. These are as proper parts of the cognitive 
process as is the alleged active interest which distinguishes itself 
from them. Our conclusion thus far means only that to know 
truly involves nothing beyond what is covered by the knower 's own 
experience. 

The issue is sometimes obscured by phrasing the question: How 
do I know that I know? But this complexity of phrase contributes 

"It could easily be shown, following out what has been said above, that 
unless one could know within the bounds of one's own experience, one could not 
even intend to know. 
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absolutely no additional meaning. I know that I know in precisely 
the same way that I know anything else. What we are seeking is 
not a description of that particular kind of knowledge in which 
knowledge is also the object known, but a description of that which 
is common to all cases of knowledge. How do I know that x is a, 
that y is b, or, in general, how do I know? 

Now thus far I find in pragmatism nothing from which experi- 
ence forces me to dissent. In every case of knowledge there is an 
intention, and the proof of truth must be an experienced sequel to 
that intention. In every case of true knowledge there is one who 
intends, and it is he, if any one, who knows the truth concerning his 
intention. It is revealed to him. True knowledge is sought and 
found by a knower in one identical and self-sufficient process. 

III. The Mark of the Truth of Knowledge is the Satisfying Char- 
acter of the Practical Transition from Cognitive Expectation to Ful- 
fillment, or of the Kesolutioti of Doubt into Practical Immediacy.— I 
have had no little difficulty in thus phrasing what I believe to be 
(he crucial thesis in pragmatism, but I trust that this proposition 
when elucidated will prove acceptable. In the analysis with which 
I first presented the problem, I indicated what we may all agree to 
be the moment at which knowledge becomes true. There is a period 
of arrest followed by a moment of release. This series may with- 
entire propriety be construed in practical terms. It possesses all 
the characteristics of a practical enterprise,— interest, desire, hope, 
fear, suspense, excitement, delight, and a satisfaction which gradually 
loses its feeling intensity. If I describe the moment of truth accord- 
ing to its place in this series, it will undoubtedly be that moment in 
which suspense is relieved and replaced by satisfaction. Now the 
pragmatist, as I understand him, conceives that when that moment 
is thus described the element of truth is defined. The truth of 
belief, in other words, is to be marked by its place retrospective and 
prospective in the enterprise of thought. Thus Professor James 
says that, according to pragmatism, 'the truth of any statement 
consists in the consequences, and particularly in their being good 
consequences.' 6 Now it must be observed that the essence of the 
matter is the degree to which the satisfying character of the crucial 
moment constitutes its truth. That the truth when sought and 
found is satisfying, no one will be disposed to deny ; but to say that 
the satisfaction element is identical with the truth element is another 
matter. And it would seem to me that the frank empiricism of the 
pragmatist here provides a disproof of his conclusion. Having in- 
sisted properly enough that true knowledge belongs to a practical 
context, he neglects the fact that precisely at the point where 

'Op. dt., pp. 31-32. 
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knowledge is true, it belongs to another context, namely, that of 
reality. In the very analysis of the pragmatist himself, we may 
find that which conditions the satisfaction to which the pragmatist 
attaches so much importance. It is because x when construed as a 
may be assimilated to M that the tension is relieved. It is because 
the statement is verified through being found consistent with reality, 
that its consequences are good. There is, in other words, a ground 
for the satisfaction taken in truth. The knower is satisfied with a 
certain condition into which his experience is resolved. Truth 
satisfies because of what it is; the knower, if he is but faithful to 
his own intention, will be satisfied with nothing else. The prag- 
matist admits that knowledge is true in so far as verified, but em- 
phasizes the adventure of verification to the neglect of that in which 
verification consists. Now if we examine closely into the nature of 
the verification, and keep in mind what has been said concerning the 
intention of the knower, the facts seem to be clear. I can not intend 
to know x without already experiencing, to the extent of distinguish- 
ing, the object which I propose to know. My intention, in other 
words, is a partial knowledge of the object. My tentative judgments, 
since they must refer to the object, must be intermittent and equiv- 
ocal experiences of it. When some one of these judgments is veri- 
fied, some such partial experience steadily persists and develops into 
the object. But let us refer more explicitly to our introductory 
analysis. M is reality accepted as such ; x designates my intention 
and must belong to the same context, because it is (though prob- 
lematically) an object known to be real. When my judgment x is a 
is verified, the experience M -\- x gives way gradually to the experi- 
ence M -\- a. Now M is described by the pragmatist as reality. If 
we substitute for the term 'reality' the phrase 'funded belief,' we 
have only postponed the issue ; for we are supposed to be analyzing a 
typical instance of the formation of belief and the typical instance 
involves the acceptance of something as real. We may say, then, 
that whenever a belief is formed or knowledge is taken to be true, 
some problematic or confused element of experienced reality is 
through further examination completed and coordinated with other 
elements of experienced reality. The essential factors, consistency 
as well as reality and quality, are all objective, given and not sup- 
plied. A judgment is verified when upon further inspection and 
confrontation with reality it stands its ground. In other words, a 
judgment is true in so far as it coincides with a proposition or com- 
plex entity which is found with its distinguishing characters upon it, 
and its consistency about it. 

The processes of knowledge which for the pragmatist are most 
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typical, are those in which there is a high degree of indirection. 
The greater the pomp and circumstance of knowledge, or the dra- 
matic interplay of interests, the more important the element of 
satisfaction. But it is clear that this does not in itself determine 
truth. I may put experience behind me and make a game of finding 
it without thereby enhancing the truth of my discovery; for upon 
the showing of pragmatism itself it is the moment of confirming ex- 
perience in which the truth shows its face, and there are many such 
moments in which circumlocution and anticipation play a very small 
part. It is in perception, enriched and made adequate by thought, 
that the cognitive moment is seen to the best advantage; and there 
one knows truly because one's knowledge merges into its object. 
Now, undoubtedly, indirection is characteristic to a greater or less 
degree of all knowledge. As I can not know, neither can I, humanly 
speaking, think, without the use of language and various other ex- 
pedients for substitution; but it is a fact which the pragmatist is 
far too inclined to overlook that in cognition symbols can not be 
employed without an antecedent and explicit knowledge of their 
reference. It has been possible for me to use verbal symbols in the 
present discussion only because they may put the reader in mind of 
the same object which I am contemplating in my own thought; and 
the truth or falsity of what I say has reference not to the existence 
or consistency of the words, but to the existence or consistency of 
certain elements of experience which all parties to the discussion may 
directly have in mind. So far as I am able to see there are only two 
legitimate kinds of substitution in knowledge. In the one case, the 
substitute serves as an index, as a means of communication or record, 
which will point the thinker to a certain region of experience. In the 
other case, as when I study social movements in statistical tables, the 
substitute is partially identical with the object. In both cases my 
thinking, in so far as true or false, is in terms of the object itself. I 
think about that to which the verbal symbols point me or about that 
which is common to the representation and to the object. If this 
be true, the proof of truth must be sought not in any relation be- 
tween the terms of discourse as such, but directly in the elements and 
systematic relations of real experience. 

The realistic view which I have here briefly indicated, is, I under- 
stand, held by some pragmatists to be consistent with that doctrine ; 
but if this is to be the case it would seem to me that pragmatism 
must be so reworded as to lose its radical character. It would then 
mean that truth, since it is an attribute of knowledge, must always 
be related to a cognitive interest and have characteristics which are 
derived from that context. This is a very different thing from 
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saying that one is to look to these characteristics for its proof. For 
pragmatism as a radical doctrine truth is held to consist in an 
experience of satisfaction, such as 'All's well, now I can act.' For 
realism truth consists in an experience of identification, such as 
'Here is a or M -\- a.' These two theories strictly held and strictly 
interpreted are not compatible. The pragmatist insists that true 
knowledge is a function of the process of knowledge. The critic of 
pragmatism insists, firstly, that true knowledge is also a function 
of the thing known; secondly, that in this latter functional relation 
is to be found the element of truth. Truth, because it is a part of 
the cognitive interest, must satisfy; but because it is truth it must 
envisage reality. 

In this criticism I have not resorted to a general and vague in- 
sistence that true knowledge must 'correspond' to its object. I 
agree with the pragmatist that this is to take refuge in confusion. 
At the same time I would insist upon emphasizing the object as the 
element which plays the determining part in the constitution of 
truth. Experience seems to me to reveal the identity of true knowl- 
edge and its object. The object with what is true of it, and 
knowledge when true for the thinker, are one and the same thing. 
But this thing may be regarded in two ways because it belongs to 
two different series. If the object is approached along the cognitive 
series, then its uniqueness, its distinction in that series, is due not to 
its place in that series, but to its belonging to another series. The 
term true knoivledge in the cognitive series is marked by its being 
the term in which this series intersects the series of reality. If the 
pragmatist is willing to accept this conclusion, then the issue is 
greatly clarified ; but he can not, I believe, do so without largely 
abandoning those generalizations and philosophical corollaries of 
which he makes so much. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

DISCUSSION 

CONTEMPORARY REALISM AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF PERCEPTION 

IN the issue of this Journal for May 9, Professor B. II. Bode has 
criticized the contemporary or monistic forms of realistic doc- 
trine on the ground that they show a disposition to evade certain 
classic difficulties in the theory of perception, difficulties which have 
in the past invariably led those who faced them away from the naive 



